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Potes. 
THE SFORZAS AND THE ORDER OF 
THE GOLDEN SPUR. 


Some time ago I had before me original 

letters patent issued in 1840 by Lorenzo 

Duke Sforza Cesarini (‘‘Laurentius Dux 

Caesarinus”’), in which he recited 
at 


Paulus Papa III. per suas Literas Apostolicas 
sub Plumbo expeditas sub datum Romae apud 
Sanctum Petrum Anno Incarnationis Dominicae 
MDXXXIX. xviii. Kalendis Maji Pontificatus Sui 
Anno v. Majoribus nostris, Nobis, ac caeteris 
omnibus de Familia, et Prosapia Sfortia amplam, 
liberam, et omnimodam facultatem, et auctor- 
itatem inter alias concesserit Equites, et Milites 
Auratos, et Sacri Palatii, Aulaeque Lateranensis 
Comites creandi, instituendi, et solemniter or- 
dinandi, et quos benemeritos, dignosque censere- 
mus, Equitis Auratae Militiae, Comitisque Palatini 
hujusmodi titulo, nomine, et insignibus decorandi, 


and proceeded, with a superfluity of words 


and commas, to confer these honours on 
the grantee. 

Long excerpts from the Bull of Paul III. 
(Alessandro Farnese) are given by Ratti 
(‘Della Famiglia Sforza,’ i. 264-6). The 
grantee, Sforza Sforza, Count of Santa 
Fiora, was son of Count Bosio II. by Cos- 
tanza Farnese, the legitimate daughter 
of the grantor. The Pope’s tendency to 
nepotism, of which the most signal instance 
was the grant of the Duchy of Parma to his 
son, is said to have caused him remorse 
in his later days :— 

Si je n’avais point fait princes mes parents, 
je serais maintenant sans reproche devant Dieu, 
et exempt d’un grand péché (‘L’Art de vérifier 
les Dates,’ iii. 422-3). 

II. 


In Anglo-Latin “miles auratus” would 
mean simply a knight bachelor; but Duke 
Lorenzo’s patent goes on to grant the new 
knight the right— 

Crucem auream aurato calcari insignitam ante 
pectus pendentem deferendi, Palliumque simili 
Cruce auro sericoque rubeo contexta ornandi. 

Here we have clearly the insignia of the 
Order of the Golden Spur, known as St. 
Sylvester since its statutes were revised by 
Gregory XVI. in 1841 (Lawrence-Archer, 
‘Orders of Chivalry,’ pp. 191-2, 331, and 
Plate xxxvI.). 

Lawrence-Archer states that :— ‘‘ The 
Knights used to be styled, in their patents, 
‘Latern Counts Palatine.’”’ (ibid., p. 191). 
Perhaps we should read Lateran, but even 
then the description seems curious. 

It is interesting to find ‘Comes Pala- 
tinus ” used in the original sense of ‘“ Count 
of the Palace,” and still more interesting to 
find ‘‘ Comes ” combining its original mean- 
ing of ‘“‘ Companion ” with that of “‘ Count,” 
the right being granted to the new knight 
uti Comiti Palatino Sanctissimum Dominum 
Nostrum Papam una cum aliis Comitibus con- 
comitandi. 


The date of the foundation of the Order 
of the Golden Spur seems to be uncertain. 
Lawrence-Archer mentions the legend that 
it was founded by Constantine and confirmed 
by Pope Sylvester, adding :—‘‘The true 
origin, however, must be attributed to 
either Pope Paul III. or to Pope Pius IV. 
in 1559” (p. 191). This might mislead the 
unwary reader into supposing that Pius IV. 
succeeded Paul III. in that. year; but 
Paul III. reigned from 1534 to 1549, and 
Pius was not elected until the night of 
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Dec. 25-26, 1559, being crowned Jan. 6, 1560 
(‘ L’Art de vérifier les Dates,’ iii. 422, 427). 
However, in the Chronological Table at the 
end of his book, Lawrence-Archer gives 
the “ authentic or probable date” as 1534; 
and the Sforza grant shows that the Order 
was already in existence in 1539. It is 
curious that in the same table Lawrence- 
Archer gives the “ traditional or apocryphal 
date’”’ of foundation as 1539, which must 
be an error. St. Sylvester died Dec. 31, 
335 (* L’Art de vérifier les Dates,’ iii. 257). 

Lawrence-Archer states that :— 

The right of nomination having been con- 
ceded to Cardinals and Dukes, its reputation was 
at length impaired. Pope Gregory XVI. . . .- 
in 1841 decreed that it should only be conferred 
for zeal in the [Roman] Catholic religion, for civil 
virtues, and for eminence in science and art 
(p. 191). 

It would be interesting to know if he 
deprived, or tried to deprive, the House 
of Sforza of their right to create knights 
of the Order. . 


IV. 


Amongst many other titles at the head of 
his letters patent, Lorenzo styles himself 
“Princeps Romanus et Sacri Romani 
Imperii.”” But there seems to be some 
doubt whether the Sforzas were really 
Princes of the Holy Roman Empire. Sieb- 
macher, although he includes the Dukes of 
Sforza-Cesarini amongst the Princes of the 
Empire, is unable to discover their right to 
the title. The first to whom he attributes 
it is Filippo (d. 1764), whose wife was the 
daughter of a Prince of the Empire, Sieb- 
macher suggesting that Filippo probably 
assumed the title in right of his wife— 
“wohl jure uxoris?”’ His nephew (‘‘ Nef- 
fe’) and successor, Gaetano (d. 1776), also 
married a Reichsfiirstin and assumed the 
title of Prince of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
and Gaetano’s son Francesco bore the same 
title, without it being apparent whether, 
and when, it had been conferred :—‘‘ ohne 
dass zu ersehen, ob und: wann derselbe ver- 
lichen worden wire’ (‘ Wappenbuch,’ lte 
Band, 3te Abt., 3te Reihe A., p. 248). On 
this it may be remarked that :— 

(1) Gaetano was the brother, not the 
— of Filippo (Ratti, op. cit., pp. 358, 

60). 

(2) The M.I. on the tomb of Filippo’s 
father, Giuseppe Sforza (d. 1744), gives him 
the title of ‘“*Sacri Romani Imperii Prin- 
cipis ” (ibid., p. 358) ; so the title was prob- 
ably borne by him, although doubtless it 


may only have been attributed to him by 
his son after his death. 

(3) The wives of Filippo and Gaetano do 
not seem to have been princesses in their own 
right, and presumably only enjoyed the 
title of Reichsfiirstin as daughtcrs of a 
Reichsfiirst ; in which case their husbands 
can hardly have been entitled to assume 
the title jure uxoris, although this is no proof 
that they did not do so. 

I hope that other contributors will be able 
to supply an explanation. 

G. H. Wuire. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


THE OLDEST LONDON STATUE. 
1395-1921. 


THE statues of London have been listed 
and photographed with infinite care, and yet 
there has remained this almost unidentified, 
and certainly the oldest, stone effigy prac- 
tically unknown. Of its history and origin 
nothing has been ascertained or recorded 
until this brief narrative came to be written 
after much research, the inspiration of a 
small drawing and close examination of the 
statue in situ. 

In the eighteenth year of his reign, that 
is the year 1395, King Richard the Second 
ordered the restoration of Westminster 
Hall. Fire had destroyed the roof, and a 
better entrance was needed from Palace 
Yard. So it was built much as we see it 
to-day, the most important improvement 
being the great North Porch, with its many 
niches. 

Some of the original contracts between 
the King et Richard Washbourn et Johan 
Swalwe Masons d autre part are textually 
preserved in that well-known work Rymer’s 
Foedera.’ 

The records, however, are not complete, so 
we are left to infer that the work was not 
finished when the King abdicated, and some 
of the niches were never filled with these 
intended statues of tutelary saints or kings 
and queens of preceding reigns. About 
a century later the changes in the uses 
of the great hall had created a demand for 
taverns, and at least two, named respec- 
tively “ Heaven” and “ Hell,” were pro- 
vided by extraneous buildings built against 
this porch, and hiding most of its niches 
and statuary. These additions to the build- 
ings persisted until early in the nineteenth 
century, when extensions of the Courts 
of Law were made and all taverns, inns, 
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and coffee-houses banished. James Wyatt 
was the first architect employed, but subse- 
quently Sir John Soane carried out the 
desired improvements. They seem to have 
concurred in thinking that the removal of the | 
buildings hiding the porch was essential, and 
so it came about that the niches and their 
statues were rediscovered. The contem-. 
porary drawing referred to illustrates three 
figures that may be identified as Edward LI., 
Queen Philippa, Edward II. The removal | 
of an obtruding hand and arm noticeable in 
two of the statues is due to the circumstance 
of the back wall of the houses having been 
built flat against these niches and statuary. 
This discovery, although attributed to James 
Wyatt the architect, was probably due to) 
his Clerk of Works, Thomas Gayfere, who 
held a similar position at Westminster 
Abbey. Exactly how he disposed of these 
statues is not known, possibly they were 
broken up before their interest was realized ; 
but when, in 1825, a further discovery | 
of statues was made at least one 
was sold or presented, and so came to. 
be preserved to this day. Those who seek 
it must make their way to Trinity Square, 
Borough, and there, in an enclosure fronting 
the Ionic Church, will find an old statue, 
without name, erected on a pedestal largely 
made of cement. Why this statue came to 
migrate to this square is explained by the 
fact that about the date of its discovery at’ 
Westminster and eviction from the niche 
it had occupied for over 400 years, the, 
square was being completed and some 
ornament was required for the centre grass, 


from Purbeck, and the exposed surfaces 
polished, then painted. There is evidence of 


_this remaining, and the right knee slightly 
, advanced, therefore exposed to the weather, 


has the upper surface so corroded as to 
show the texture of the stone. This posi- 
tion of the knee provides problematical 
explanations for much that has been lost. 

The right hand—now missing from above 
the wrist—probably held a book, resting 
it on the knee; it was also supported by an 
iron stay of which only the socket below 
the girdle remains. The thumb of the left 
hand is missing, but the position of the other 
fingers and the inner surface of the fore- 
finger suggest that this hand held aloft a 
short sword as anemblem of Justice. These 
symbols would adequately represent King 
Alfred as the first lawgiver of his people. 

The patriarchal beard, moustache, and. 
hair is intended to be typical of a Saxon 
king, but it is too patriarchal. 

So here is the re-discovery of a fourteenth- 
century statue, mutilated but still preserved, 
in a South London square. By all means 
let it be identified so that those who read 


_may know who is represented and its origin ; 


and if removal is thought necessary I 
suggest the Royal Courts of Justice as offering 
a Suitable place in which to erect it, sadly 
wanting as they are in Some memorial of the 
antiquity of English law. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


RICHARD PARKER AND MASONIC 
EMBLEMS. 


plot. Local tradition has identified it as a Atruoucu, as I have said (12 S. ix. 8), many 
Biblical hero, preferably Aaron, but offi-' East Londoners retain a sentimental interest 
cially it is believed to represent Alfred—and jn all that relates to Richard Parker, of the 
this is correct, as some consideration of de- Nore Mutiny, I have never been able to 
tail will prove. ‘range among those who indiscriminately 

Obviously the statue in design is of the attach occult or sinister importance to the 
late fourteenth century, the crown or wide use of the supposed Freemason emblems and 
banded coronet resembling that shown on furniture in connexion with funerals and 
the contemporary portrait of Richard II. graves; for I am old enough to recollect that 
at Westminster Abbey. Here also is a these prides, pomps, and heraldries were 
toga held in at the waist by a girdle having frequently included in the advertised stock- 
a design of conventional waves; the mantle, in-trade of undertakers in town and country. 
held together under the chin by a large | In the cases where these relics were genuine 
brooch, has a border of diamond-shaped Jodge, guild, or society furniture, their use 
squares surrounding Lombardic crosses and | was often due to the complaisance, courtesy, 
half circles with pellets. ‘or “‘ profiteering’? of the custodians of the 


The statue, probably seven feet high, paraphernalia. When I was a child the 
has been cane sudan with cement and sometime jobbing carpenters who undertook 
across the back are two iron clamps to funerals were quite commonly in possession 
prevent a flaw extending. Originally it of a miscellany of shields, &c., some appa- 
was carved from a block of marble, possibly rently Masonic, some of the Trinity Corpora- 
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neighbourhood of the workshop); and all) 
these could be hired. Indeed, I have! 
played at buryings with the Masonic”. 
insignia and tools, when Mr. Mould” (our) 
next-door neighbour) and his subordinate 
employees were away on “* business.”” The 
many “duds” among the coffin-nails were 
our buttons. Moreover, I have ever held in, 
mind the reveries of Price, the old-Stepney | 
parish clerk and factotum of the Rev. 
Richard Lee, rector of Stepney, when I, 
a musing boy, accompanied him in his medi- 
tations among the tombs of the reputed | 
“sea parish.” He was full of tales of what. 
Freemasons, or reputed Freemasons, old and 
new, had done to the church and churchyard | 
ornaments in the days of grave civil and’ 
religious disorders ; and over these memories 
my father and Price had, years before, often 
wrestled and wrangled when they ought to 
have been heeding their rector’s very dull, 
if very learned, sermons. 

The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A., who became 
Rector of Stepney in June, 1847, ‘* testified ” 
at a conference of clerics and magistrates in 
his rectory parlour (a troop of the Guards 
being posted in sight at the narrow gut of 
Stepney High Street) on the rather anxious 
day of the 10th April, 1848, when the 
Chartists proposed to hold a meeting of 
200,000 men on Kennington Common, to 
march thence in procession to Westminster 
to present a petition ”’ to Parliament, a la 
Lord George Gordon. It was to the effect 
that in the times of his predecessors, the 
Rev. Ralph Cawley, M.A., the Rev. 
Giles Fairclough Haddon, D.D., and almost 
all the others who had officiated in person 
up to the Rev. Daniel Vaudrey, M.A., the 
belief of the Church officials was that the 
association of ** Antient ’» Freemasonry with 
the old Stepney Vestry, and, consequently, 
with the Trinity Guild and Corporation, was 
lengthened and most intimate ; also that the 
belief was general among the educated in 
Stepney that the original Spert family 
memorial bore mystic Masonic signs similar 
to those once subsequently found in the 
churches and churchyards of Whitechapel, 
Spitalfields, Wapping, Shadwell, and even 
in the Queen Anne church of Limehouse. 
Mr. Mellish, a prominent local magistrate and 
a Freemason, said there were persons in his 
family who had seen Masonic signs worked 
in at each corner of the Trinity pall, and 
upon the reputed furniture of the court 
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tion, and other societies (varying with the|There were other magistrates and clerics 


present who testified similarly, and one said 
he had seen what purported to be the Trinity 
pall in the hands of a New York dealer in 
curios who tried to induce Washington Irving 
to buy. And the then rector of White- 
chapel (the Rev. W. W. Champneys, M.A.) 
said he had been reliably informed that 
some of the furniture in the offices and 
museum of the East India Company in 
Leadenhall Street bore some of these 
symbolic markings, although they were of 
Oriental manufacture ; and he had always 
understood from the old officials that, in the 
vaults of Whitechapel Church and in the 
structure of the old edifice there were these 
mystic signs to be found, ‘as had been 
stated by the Rev. Daniel Mathias ’—a 
predecessor in his rectorate. 

Nevertheless, the ever-cautious, if idealis- 
tic, grand secretary of the Freemasons re- 
united—Laurence Dermott—nearly sixty 
years before (when he dwelt in Mile End and 
in Leyton near by) does not appear to have 
accepted the popuiar implication with any 
enthusiasm. Indeed, he expressly } ointed 
out that in the old days in the North and 
in Ireland, Masonic emblems were apparently 
used by working guildsmen as a sign of 
professional handicraft and ornamentation, 
or simply in pride of their craft, without 
reference to the personality of the interred ; 
and that as a fact these emblems were some- 
times clumsily removed by church authori- 
ties, Roman Catholic, Anglican, and Dis- 
senting, on the pretext that they were 
merely trade advertisements. In short, 
Laurence Dermott’s personal knowledge 
of the loose practices of many of those who 
held charge of Freemasonic, “‘ Trinity,” 
and other guild regalia in the Port ot 
London accentuated his desire not to accept 
Masonic occultism as necessarily involved 
in the use of the brotherhood’s insignia. 

Laurence Dermott’s reminder, of course, 
met the occasion of a moment when the 
occultism of Freemasonry was being widely 
aspersed ; but it by no means disposed of 
the evidence that there was a time, in respect 
of symbolism and ornamentation, when, 
as Ruskin always insisted, the guildsmen— 
masters, craftsmen, and apprentices of 


the ‘‘ mistery ’’—enjoyéd work for work’s 
sake without a thought of self-advertise- 
ment—without a notion that the title of 
“ working man” was, as some degenerate 
Sam Tappertits latterly spout, ““a badge 
of serfdom imposed upon one particular 
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section of human society which labours 
with its hands.” Every equipped anti- 
quary knows this to be false—false . even 
of the so-callea Dark Age which followed 
the downfall of Roman civilization. There 
is something in the genuine monuments of 
the great medieval builders and workers 
in many renascent arts which convinces 
the student that they strove for excellence 
and spared nothing to attain it. The simple 
truth is admirably stated in the recent 
observation of The Times that :—‘ To-day 
the traveller may penetrate into the inmost 
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recesses of some great cathedral, and there, 
perhaps in a remote gallery hid away from 
sight, he will find the same exquisite finish, 
the same loving care, the same striving for 
beauty, where the eye of man would seldom 
penetrate and where labour would seem 
to be the least profitable.” 

Richard Parker II., I remember, adorned 
his little house in Mile End Road with 
Masonic and other escutcheons, for he had 
a profitable side-line in funerals; and _ his 
relations with mid-century Freemasonry 
were certainly intimate. Me. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See 12S. ii, iii., vi., vii. passim ; viii. 


6, 46, 82, 185, 327, 406, 445; ix. 45.) 


Tue last regiment of this list (p. 79) was raised in Ireland by Colonel Richard Coote, under 
a warrant dated February 13, 1702. In due course it became the 39th Regiment of Foot, 
and in 1754 proceeded to India, being the first King’s Regiment to serve in that country.* 


Hence it bears upon its Colours the motto, ‘‘ 


Primus in Indis.’’ In 1782 a territorial title 


was given to the regiment and it was styled ‘‘ 39th (or The East Middlesex) Regiment of 
Foot,” which was changed to ‘‘ 39th (or the Dorsetshire) Regiment of Foot” in 1807. 
Since 1881 it has been designated ‘‘ The Dorsetshire Regiment,” which title it still retains. 


Colonel Dallway’s Regiment of Foot. Dates of their Dates of their 
present commissions. first commissions. 

Colonel oe .. Robert Dallway (1) 6 June 1739 Cornet, 8 Mar. 1704 

Lieutenant Colonel .. Phillip Savage 18 Aug. 1739 Ensign, 2 Nov. 1707 

Major = .. Theo. Dury 31 Aug. 1739 ditto 7 June 1720 

Jos. McNoe 20 May 1730 ditto 10 April 1710 

Peter Beaver -- 12 May 1731 ditto 22 Oct. 1711 

Henry Keene... .. 22 July 1731 ditto 28 July 1716 

Captains ie ..< George Lucy “s 2 Aug. 1731 ditto 21 April 1720 

James Caddel 18 Nov. 1731 ditto 18 Dec. 1722 

Isaac Coutier (2) 19 Nov. 1731 ditto 15 Jan. 1718 

Edward Williams 31 Aug. 1739 ditto 23 Dec. 1709 

Captain Lieutenant George Symes 31 Aug. 1739 ditto 13 June 1727 

Thomas Townsend (3) .. 18 Nov. 1731 ditto 20 May 1730 

David Hepburn (4) 19 Nov. 1731 ditto 8 Oct. 1730 

Adam Speed asia 17 Mar. 1731 ditto 23 Mar. 1727 

(5) 18 Mar. 1731 ditto 1731 

: John Clopton 30 Sept. 1732 ditto 9 y 1731 

Tieutenanis .. James Cope 30 Sept. 1732 ditto 9 Dec. 1731 

Thomas Buck 4 Mar. 1735 ditto 8 Jan. 1731 

Henry Fox (6) 1 Oct. 1739 ditto 17 Mar. 1731 

| Verny Lovett 1 June 1739 ditto 20 April 1732 

\John Semphill 31 Aug. 1739 ditto 30 Sept. 1732 


(1) Appointed to Colonelcy of the 13th Dragoons, May 12, 1740. Was succeeded by Colonel 


Samuel Warter Whitsed on Dec. 28, 1740. 
(2) Name should be Courtier. 
(3) Captain, April 15, 1749. 
(4) Captain, Aug. 7, 1746. 
(5) Rowland Lewis. Captain, June 3, 1752. 
(6) Captain, July 19, 1740. 


* As a fact, the first so-called King’s troops which served in India belonged to The Royal Regiment 
of Artillery, one company of which, commanded by Captain John Goodyear, was sent there in 1747 
with Admiral Boscawen’s expedition, returning to England in 1750. 
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Dates of their 
first commissions, 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


Colonel Dallway’s Regiment of Foot. 


Edward Beaver (7) 1 June 1733 
| David Urquhart (8) 30 April 1734 ¢ 
| William Dawkins (9) 1 Sept. 1734 


Thomas Hassell .. 4 Mar. 1735 


Ensigns Ken Cope 10 April 1736 
| Arch Grant (10) -. 27 Sept. 1737 
| John Noble as ne 1 Oct. 1738 
| Richard Luke... June 1739 
Henry Wray (11) -. 31 Aug. 1739 
War Office, Whitehall, 
20 March, 1739-40, WILL. YONGE. 
The following additional names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 
Lieutenant John Lyons (11) 15 Jan. 1739-40 
; Francis Forde (12) we 5 Dec. 1740 
J Arthur Blennerhassett .. 15 Jan. 1740-1 
Ensigns tt 13 Jan. 1740-1 


ditt 


Ab 
| William Cotterell itto 
1 Aug. 1741 


i Lancelote Willen 


(7) Lieutenant, Mar. 13, 1740-1. 
(8) Lieutenant, July 19, 1740. 
(9) Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1741. 
(10) Captain, Feb. 9, 1751. 

(11) Captain, Feb. 14, 1754. 

(12) Captain, April 30, 1746. 


This is the end of ‘ An English Army List of 1740,’ the first instalment of which appeared 
in‘ N. & Q.’ on July 1, 1916. 

Major-General Astley Terry sent a most interesting note upon other old Army Lists, 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ of Aug. 12, 1916, but made no mention of Millan’s lists of 
‘The succession of Colonels to all his Majesty’s Land Forces, &e.,’ published in 1742, 
1744, 1745, and probably in other years, 

These lists were printed from engraved plates; they contain some curious remarks 
against the names of officers, such as :— 

** Obliged to sell for his cowardice at Lisingin.”’ 

Broke for surrendering Deynse to the French.” 

** Broke for not relieving Derry.” April 13, 1689. 

** Cashiered for extortion in his regiment.’ Mar. 4, 1695. 

** Removed for refusing to introduce the Pope’s Nuncio.”’ 

** Broke for cowardice at Londonderry.” April 13, 1689. 

“* Beheaded.”’ July 15, 1685, and Jan. 28, 1697. 

There is also the printed list of the Parliamentary Army, which was published in 1642 
and reprinted in Peacock’s ‘Army List of the Roundheads and Cavaliers.’ There is a 
copy of this in the library of the Royal United Service Institution, 


J. H. Lesuie, Lieut.-Colonel. 


No date. 
Nov. 1, 1695. 


July 23, 1687. 


*“SwEET LAVENDER” (see 10 8S. x. 146; 
xii. 176; 11S. ii. 144; iv. 66; 12 S. 
vii. 107).—Vendors of fragrant bunches of 
** sweet lavender,” from the “fields” of 
Mitcham and elsewhere, were seen much 
earlier than usual in our London streets 
this summer. The writer heard the melo- 
dious ery in a northern suburb at the end 
of June, 


depressed in spirit as well as in song, per- 
chance through lack of business. Indeed, 
his appeal for custom was so feebly rendered 
as to be scarcely intelligible, which was sad 
for those who love to hear the old familiar 
chant softly warbled. The days have 
passed when barrow-loads were wont to find 
a ready market where now a _ basketful 


though the merchant seemed) suffices to meet the demand. Is the process 
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of production on the wane, or have the! A SmirH Discovery.— 


lilac sprigs lost favour with the careful 
housewife ? It would be a pity if a once 
fertile industry were threatened with ex- 
tinction. The touch of war’s cruel hand 
tnay still be heavy thereon. Let us hope 
it will soon be lifted. Ceci CLARKE. 


SEALS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE_ 
Acres.—Among the Additional Charters 
the B.M. there is a deed (No. 53,588) of. 
Joan, sister and heir of William Martin, | 
who married as second wife Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, on whose decease she. 
married Nicholas de Audley of Heley Castle, 
e Staffordshire Baron. The deed (dated 
13 Edw. II.) carries a seal showing the arms 
of the Lacys, a lion rampant purpure, 
impaled with the Audley fret. The legend 
shows that it is the lady’s sigillum secretum. 
She styles herself Countess of Lincoln and 
Lady of Heley. I take it that she used 
the arms of her first husband as her own 
of right, but these are given on the dexter 
side, while those of her second husband, 
then also deceased, appear on the sinister side. 

_ I have evidence of a rather similar in- 
stance of a lady’s seal (1 Edw. III.), which 
displays her father’s arms on the dexter 
side, and her husband’s, who was still 
living, on the sinister. Incidentally I may 
mention that this seal led to the discovery 
of the lady’s maiden name, till then un- 
known, an example which shows how 
valuable Heraldry as the handmaid of History 
can sometimes be. 

May I ask if any of your readers can give 
other examples where the femme takes 
precedence of the baron on seals of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


THe Great Ratn.—In this time of 
drought, the following information regarding 
a period of continual wet weather is cooling. 
and refreshing. It will be interesting to 
hear if constant rain was experienced 
in the period named in other parts of England, 
and it any special record exists of what 
must have been the cause of much distress. 

The extract herewith I made when con- 
sulting the registers of Bicester last week. 
The entry is on the last leaf of the 5th vol. :— 

1763. June ye 19th it began Raining and 
Continued Mostly Wet Wether till the begining 
of February 1764 and A Perpetual Flood In the 
Most part of Novembr December January and the 
begining of Februy 15 Capital Weeks. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


| Shoulder. 


The rare and finely-engraved mezzotint 
numbered 155 in Chaloner Smith’s catalogue 
is thus described :— 

‘Mrs. Smith,’ half-length oval, frame facing 
right, hat and feathers, hair powdered, kerchiet 
across bosom, dark cape thrown down from 
Inscription painted and engraved 
by J. R. Smith, published Jan. 20, 1783, by 
J. R. Smith, 83, Oxford Street, London. Size 
x 104. 

Thus named on authority of Brandes’s 
catalogue, p. 610. Query if she was the 
engraver’s second wife. 


Mrs. Frankau, in her catalogue of J. R. 
Smith’s works, No. 198, ‘Miss Johnstone,’ 
says Chaloner Smith notes that he has twice 
met the above portrait with Miss John- 
stone’s name upon it in pencil, and he raises 
the question of Miss J. being “ Smith’s 
second wife.” But J. R. 8. had only one 
wife, whose maiden name was Hannah 
Croome. 


An old and unique catalogue of J. R. 
Smith’s publications from 1781 to 1798, 
given to me by Mr. J. P. Heseltine, clears up 
the mystery, as the print is numbered 
No. 44—and properly called ‘Miss John- 
stone,’ the size and date of publication being 
absolutely identical. E. E. Leaearr. 

62, Cheapside. 


‘* A NATIVE OF AMERICA.’’—In the Parish 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Uplyme, 
Devon, there is a tablet on the north wall 
inscribed as follows :— 

In the aisle opposite to this monument are 
deposited the mortal remains of Mrs. Ann Stuart. 
a native of America, and wife of the Revd. James 
Stuart, formerly Rector of George Town, and 
All Saints, South Carolina, and Chaplain to the 
King’s Rangers in N.A. She departed this life 
the 12th of July 1805. In the same grave is 
interred the body of the above named Revd. James 
Stuart, born in 1743 at Boyndie, near Banff, in 
North Britain, and died 1809, at Newbury, 


Berks. 
J. LANDFEAR LuCAs. 
101, Piccadilly. 


WoRD-PAINTING,” ‘‘ WORD-PAINTERS.” 
—Apparently these expressions were a 
novelty in the ‘fifties of last century, as 
shown by the following extract from The 
Ceylon Times of Feb. 13, 1855 :— 

Of late The Observer has used a new term, 
word-painter or word-painting, in reference to 
the description of the actions in the Crimea, 
and we find The Examiner of Saturday has the 
same expression. It is not, however, quite 


' original, as it occurs in The Dublin Evening Mail. 
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The Colombo Observer and The Examiner 
were the two other English newspapers of 
the time published at Colombo. 

Prenry Lewis. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
te affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


James McGitt, FounDER oF the McGiLu 
UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL.—It is stated that 
James McGill, founder of the McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, on Oct. 6, 1744. He matriculated 
into Glasgow University in 1756. The year 
of his coming to Canada is unknown. It is 
probable. that he went to the New England 
States before the American Revolution, and 
that he came to Canada when the Revolution 
broke out. He became a fur-trader and 
amassed considerable wealth. He was 
elected to represent one of the electoral 
divisions of Montreal in the Legislative 
Assembly, and subsequently he was made 
a member of the Provincial Cabinet in Lower 
Canada. He was too old for active service ; 
he volunteered to fight in the war of 1812. 
In 1811 he made his will, in which he left his 
real estate and £10,000 to found a college to 
be known as McGill College, ** in which the 
youth of Canada might be instructed in 


religious and moral truths, and in the arts | 


and sciences.” The college was to be estab- 
i. within ten years of the making of the 
will. 

He died on Dee. 19, 1813, in Montreal, and 
was buried in Montreal. 

In 1821 McGill College was founded. 
James McGill was brought up a Scotch’ 
Presbyterian ; in Canada he attended St. 
Gabriel Presbyterian Church, and also the | 


mation is also desired as to his connexion, 
if any, with the United States, as well as his 
early life in Canada. The author, Professor 
Cyrus Macmillan, McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada, or the undersigned, will be 
most grateful for such information. 
JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London. 


THE KiInG as PREBENDARY OF 
Davin’s.—Will some one be good enough to 
tell how it is that H.M. the King is a Preben- 
dary of St. David’s Cathedral ? What king 
was the first to hold this office, and has any 
king ever been actually installed? Are 
there any duties attached to it? Has the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
made any difference to this custom ? 

H. P. Harr. 

The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 


FatHer Martanus.—In his little book, 
‘Zwei Klostergeschichten des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts’ (Leipzig, 1858), Stephan (raet- 
‘schenlerger deals with the life of ‘ Graf 
James Gordon, oder Pater Marianus” of 
Wurzburg (born at Banff 1704 ; died 1734). 
‘The British Museum catalogue, following 
the prefixed ‘‘ Graf,’ enters him as James 
Earl of Huntly—though no Earl of Huntly 
| was ever called James. Fischer (‘ Scots in 
| Germany,’ p. 303), following Wieland, enters 
| him as Mar. Gordon,” monk at Wiirz- 
‘burg in 1719. Can any Catholic expert tell 
more about him ? J. M. BULLOCH. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


| A Hindustani GRAMMAR.—In 1898 the 
‘late Sir Monier Monier-Williams informed 
me that Adam Lindsay Gordon’s father, 
Adam Durnford Gordon, compiled a “ very 
elementary grammar for the use of the boys 
at Cheltenham College,’ where he became 
professor of Oriental languages in 1846. The 
British Museum has an ‘ Introduction to 
the Hindoostanee Grammar adapted to the 


Anglican Church. He married a French-_ use of students in the Presidency of Madras,’ 
Canadian Roman Catholic wife, Madame published in Madras in 1842, a second edition 
Desriviéres, the widow of a French-Canadian being issued in 1851. Was this by Adam 
gentleman. It is highly probable that Durnford Gordon ? 
obituary notices appeared in some of the | 
Scottish and Canadian newspapers at the 
time of his death, all of which are now 
doubtless defunct, or at any rate very) A TRANSLATION OF KuaFi Kuan.—The 
difficult to consult. | British Museum has two copies (Add. MSS. 
In view of a Life of James McGill, now in 26617-26619) of a translation by Captain 
preparation, I am particularly interested as Gordon (dated Nagpur, April, 1821) of part of 
to his birth and ancestry, and further infor- | Khafi Khan's‘ History of the Mogul Empire.’ 


J. M. BuLwtocn. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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Was this Captain William Gordon (1784- 
1841) of the Madras N.I., whose son, Thomas 
Wilkinson Gordon (1821-41), was born at 
Nagpur on Aug. 19, 1821 ? 
J. M. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


WEATHERALL.—I shall be much obliged 
for information respecting Captain Weather- 
all, who was in command of H.M.S. 
Observateur in 1809. Are any of his de- 
scendants now living ? 

CHRISTOPHER W. Baynes, Bt. 

27, Lowndes Square, S.W.1. 


GeEOoRGE III.’s Son, Ernest, DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND.—Mr. Lytton Strachey, author 
of a recently published book, * Queen 
Victoria,’ says (p. 7) :— 

The Duke of Cumberland was probably the 
most unpopular man in England. Hideously ugly, 
with a distorted eye, he was bad-tempered, and 
vindictive in private. 

Was he “hideously ugly” ? The 
numerous portraits of him that I have seen 
have led me to quite a contrary conclu- 
sion, but I think they were mostly in profile 
and that secured the concealment of the 
unfortunate eye, and I do not forget that 
portraits, like epitaphs, are given to flattery. 

St. SwITHIN. 


RoyaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORA- 


tTIoN.—Information on the early history | 


of above in Dublin and the Irish Provinces 
will be welcomed. Please reply direct. 
WILLIAM MacARTHUR. 
Gardiner House, 43, Lower Gardiner Street, 
Dublin. 


‘THE NOBLE LAIRD OF THORNYBURN.’— 
I have a Northumbrian Border Ballad en- 
titled ~The Noble Laird of Thornyburn.’ 


GROUTE’S ENAMELLED PictTURES.—I have 
a reference of 1720 to * Mr. de Groote’s pic- 
' tures,” and toa family of “limners”’ calléd Le 
|Grout. Who were they ? R. 8. B. 


** SHUFFLE-WING ” OR ** SHOVEL-WING.”’>— 
Does anyone know shuffle-wing” or 
* shovel-wing ’’ as the local name for the 
sparrow ? If so, in what localities is the 
name found ? Does it persist to-day ? Is 
it modern, or has it been used “‘ time out of 
mind’? Its significance is obvious, and 
from the way sparrows manage their wings 
it seems a peculiarly appropriate name for 
them. W. J. de 


Sm Humpury Davy’s Famity.—The 
scientist, whose ancestors owned the Varfel 
estate near Penzance for many generations, 
was descended from the Davy family of 
Ingoldisthorpe Hall, near Sandringham, 
Norfolk, the arms of both being almost 
identical. Could any reader kindly supply 
details of such descent ? The first known 
Norfolk Davy to settle in Cornwall did so 
before 1588. 


Davigr, Davy Davyre.—Could any 
readers kindly give genealogical links con- 
necting families so named in or about Exeter, 
Credition, Newton Abbot, Torquay and 
Plymouth, with families similarly named in 
the Penzance district, the origin of the name 
‘of Sir Humphrey Davie, 10th Bt. (of Credi- 
'ton), and that of Sir Humphry Davy, Ist 
, Bt. (of Penzance), being alike the Norman 
‘name De la Wey, later altered to De Wey, 
| De Vie, Davie, Davy and Davye ? Who 
‘were the forefathers of James, William and 
'Henry Davy (brothers), born between 1800 
'and 1820 in or near Newton Abbot ? 


It is stated in the introduction to my copy, | 

which was published by Saunders and Otley, _ Fabius Secnivus (FaBI0 SEGNI) AND Rapu. 
Conduit Street, in 1855, that it is ‘the PLAcENTINUS (RAPHAEL OF PIACENZA).— 
modernized narrative of a tradition of a by- | Can some one kindly tell me the death-dates 
gone foray on the Borders, which took place of these two Italian neo-Latinist poets ? 
between, the English and the Scotch, tempo | Was the former related to Bernardo Segni 
Edward IIl., circa 1333.” The Laird the historian of Florence, who died in 1559 ? 
Dodde is the hero of it. Poems by them were published by Gruter 

I should be glad to know whether there |@nd by Bottari. SLEUTH-HOUND. 

are any earlier editions of this ballad, and, ‘ 
if so, where they can be found ; also where Str JoHn Parsons, Kt.—He lived at 


the _ | Reigate Priory and represented that town 
in every Parliament 1685-1717, be- 


sides holding the office of Lord Mayor of 
THE 29TH Divis1on.—Has any history of | London in 1703. Can anyone give me infor- 

the fighting done by the 29th Division been , mation regarding his forbears ? 

published, and, if so, by whom ? J.D. J.C. RuSSELL Parsons. 
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Parsons Famity.—Miss Mary Anne Par-| Anything throwing light on this most extra- 
sons, born 1781, married as her second ordinary document, which, from its being at 
husband, in 1827, John Blagrave, Esq., of Loseley, would seem to have been addressed 
Calcot Park, Co. Berks. Any information as to Sir George More (as to whom see the 
to this lady’s parentage very gratefully ‘D.N.B.’), would be of great interest to 


received. J. C. RUSSELL Parsons. 
Forest Garth, near Christchurch, Hants. | 


Rocue-PicHMER.—TI shall be glad if any-. 
one can tell me what is the origin of this 
name of a chateau near Montsirs in Mayenne, 
France. P. ALLsoppr. 

9, Walpole Street, S.W.3. 


Cot. HUTCHINSON THE REGICIDE.—I am. 
wanting to hear of any contemporary por- 
trait of Col. John Hutchinson the regicide, 
other than one already known to me at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

E. Bast Lupron. 

10, Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


EneuisH Raines IN AMERICA. — The 
Outlook of New York states that the iron 
railings surrounding the old Bowling 
Green in Lower Broadway (to which recent 
reference was made in ‘N. & Q.’ in the 
notice of the new Cunard building, 12 S. 
ix. 50) were sent out from England in, 
1771. It would be of interest to ascertain 
where they were made. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. | 


101, Piceadilly, | 
CHEESE Sarnt.—I am advised that there 
is a Patron Saint for cheese, cheesemakers, 
and cheesemongers; also that there used 
to be cheese sacrifices. Any references or 
information will be acceptable. 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


James I. anD A Wipow BooKSELLER OF 
Bristot.—On p. 50 of ‘ A Century of Perse- 
cution,’ Dr. Hyland prints from the MSS. 
preserved at Loseley in Surrey (‘ Bundle 
1329 (II.) Miscellaneous Papers’), without. 
any explanatory notes, the following curious 


paper :— 

The Widdow Bookseller at Bristol, whose name 
I am charged with at the time, is in my proposal 
for printing my Book Horae Sarro-Poetical, and | 
I charge not myself with a remembrance of that | 
name, because I expect to see my Book published, | 
and her name with the rest are due to me in that! 
conspeximus. [I will not be enslaved with this 
memory of persons’ names for the future, but 
take the strongest test of Poysons, Razors, and 
other Trials (as I have done) to maintain my) 
title and Dignity in the Pace till my Restoration. | 

God my Father witnesseth this and my mother 
Stuart has satisfied you in yonder House that I 
am her son according to the flesh. 
JAMES YE KING. 


students of the period. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


VicaR OF any reader 
kindly supply a list of the Vicars of Thirsk, 
Yorks ? Haypon T. GILEs. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


QUOTATION WANTED.—My parents have often 
quoted to me what they believe to be the first 
verse of a jingle which occurred in an Indian paper 
somewhere about the time 1885. The popular 
title of this paper was **The Pink ’Un.”’ which I 
guess to have been The Evening Telegram or Mail, 


_ printed on pink paper. 


The first verse is quoted to me as follows :— 
“The patient, mild Hindu, 
In far-off Raj-Putan (Sp. ?) 
Smiles to think how very few 
Will ever reach Nirvan.” 

This verse has been a tradition in our family, 
and I very much want to authenticate it, and. 
if possible, get the remaining verses. I do not 
believe anybody short of ‘ N. & Q.’ could possibly 
do this for me. AcTON GRISCOM. 


37, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AvTHorRS WANTED.—l. “ By the clock of my 
belly ’tis the dinner hour [or some such con- 
text].’”’ This phrase occurs, if my memory serves 
me, in one of the sixteenth-century or early 
seventeenth-century dramatists. Can anyone 
oblige me with the reference? SLEUTH-HOUND. 


2. I should be glad to know the author of the 
following lines, and the poem from which they 
are taken: 

‘* Wrap me in Thy crimson robe, 
Speak to me of Thy love.” 
GEORGE WADE. 

45, Riseldine Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 23. 


3. (a) “Il dit tout ce qu’il veut, mais mal- 
heureusement il n’a rien A dire.’’ (Quoted by 
Matthew Arnold in his Preface to Poems, 1853.) 

(b) ‘‘ A true allegory of the state of one’s own 
mind in a representative history is perhaps the 
highest thing one can attempt in the way of 
poetry.’’ (Quoted in the same Preface.) 

(ec) ‘Whose changing mound, and foam 

that passed away 

— mock the eye that questioned where I 

lay.”’ 


(Quoted by Ruskin in his chapter on the Patheti¢ 
Fallacy in ‘ Modern Painters.’) 

(d) ‘‘ Each smoother seems than each, and 
each than each seems smoother.” E. D. J. 


REFERENCES WANTED :— 
(a) Where in Ben Jonson is the phrase 
‘“sphere of humanity” to be found? (Attri- 


“AD 


i- 
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buted to Jonson by Lamb in his essay on the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare.) 

(b) ‘‘ Coleridge remarks very pertinently some- 
where that wherever you find a sentence musi- 
cally worded, of true rhythm and melody in the 
words, there is something deep and good in the 
meaning too.” (Carlyle in ‘ The Hero as Poet.’’) 
Where does Coleridge say this ? E. D. J. 


Replies. 
WATERLOO BOUNTY. 
(12 S. ix. 31.) 


THE following circular is taken from Section i. 
of the ‘ Collections of Orders, Regulations, 
&e., for the Army,’ vol. ii.. War Office, 
August 1, 1815 :— 


REGIMENTAL PAy AND DalLy ALLOWANCES. 
Circular No. 287, announcing a progressive 
Increase of Pension for wounded Officers of the 
Army; and granting other advantages, to the 
Subalterns and Soldiers who were engaged in the 
Battle of Waterloo, or in the Actions which pre- 
ceded it. 
War Office, 31st July, 1815. 
Sir,—The Prince Regent having taken into 
his most gracious consideration the distinguished 
Gallantry manifested upon all occasions by the 
Officers of the British Army, and having ‘more 


particularly adverted to the conspicuous Valour | 


displayed by them, in the late glorious Victory, 
gained near Waterloo, by the Army under the 
Command of Field Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and His Royal Highness being desirous of 
testifying the strong sense entertained by him 


of their devotion to His Majesty’s Service; I) 


have the honour to acquaint you, that his Royal 
Highness has been pleased to order, 

First, That the Regulation * under which 
Pensions are granted to Wounded Officers, shall 
be revised, and that the Pensions which have 
been, or may be granted to Officers, for the 
actual loss of Eye or Limb, or for Wounds certified 
to be equally injurious with the loss of Limb, 


shall not be confined to the Amount attached, | 


by the Scale, to the Rank, which the Officer held 


at the time when he was wounded, but shall | 
progressively inerease, according to the Rank, . 


to which the Officer may, from time to time, be 
promoted ; the augmentation with regard to the 
Pensions of such Officers, now upon the list, being 
to take date from the 18th of June, 1815, in- 
clusive. 

Secondly, That every Subaltern Officer of 
Infantry of the Line, who served in the Battle 
of Waterloo, or in any of the actions which imme- 
diately preceded it, shall be allowed to count 


Two Years’ Service, in Virtue of that Victory, in 


reckoning his Services for increases of Pay given 
to Lieutenants of Seven Years’ standing; and 
every such Subaltern will therefore be entitled 


to the additional Shilling a Day, whenever he 


Shall have served Five Years as a Lieutenant. 


* Of 1812. 


And Thirdly, That this Regulation shall be 
extended to every Subaltern of Cavalry, and to 
every Ensign of the Foot Guards, who served in 
the above-mentioned Actions; and every such 
Subaltern and Ensign will therefore be entitled 
to an additional Shilling a Day, after Five Years’ 
Service, as a Lieutenant in the Cavalry, or as an 
Ensign in the Guards. 

His Royal Highness being also desirous of 
marking His Sense of the Distinguished Bravery 
displayed by the Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers, of the British Forces, in the Victory of 
Waterloo, has been most graciously pleased to 
Order, that henceforward every Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer, Trumpeter, Drummer, and Private 
Man, who served in the Battle of Waterloo, or in 
any of the Actions which immediately preceded. 
it, shall be borne upon the Muster Rolls and 
Pay-Lists of their respective Corps as ‘‘ Waterloo 
Men”; and, that every ‘‘ Waterloo Man ” shall 
be allowed to count Two Years’ Service in Virtue 
‘of that Victory, in reckoning his Services for 
| inerease of Pay, or for Pension when discharged. 
| It is, however, to be distinctly understood, that 
'this indulgence is not intended in any other 
“manner to affect the conditions of their original 

inlistment, or to give them any right to their 
discharge before the expiration of the period, for 
| which they have engaged to serve. 

| The Duke of Wellington has been requested 
‘to transmit Returns of the Subaltern Officers to 
whom these Orders may be considered, by His 
Grace, to apply ; together with accurate Muster- 
Rolls containing the names of all the ‘* Waterloo 
Men” in each Corps; such Muster-Rolls being 
‘to be preserved in this Office as a Record honour- 
able to the Individuals themselves, and as Docu- 
ments by which they will at any future time be 
enabled to establish their Claims to the 
benefits of this Regulation. ’ 

I have great pleasure in communicating these 
Instances of the Prince Regent’s Gracious Con- 
| sideration for the Army; and I request that you 

will be pleased to take the earliest opportunity 
‘of announcing the same to the Officers and Men 
‘of the Corps under your Command. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, &e., 
| PALMERSTON- 
Officer Commanding 
Regiment of 
No. 69, 823. mt" 

The Provisions contained in this circular 
were subsequently made applicable to the 
‘Military Corps of the Ordnance (The Royal 
Regiment of Artillery and the Corps of 
| Royal Engineers). 
| The letter from the Secretary to the 
Board of Ordnance, addressed to Major- 


General J. Macleod, Deputy Adjutant- 
General, Royal Artillery, conveying this 


information, is as follows :—(Public Record 
Office. W.O. 55/652, Ordnance. General 
Orders (Artillery). Series 3, 1813-1816) :— 
Office of Ordnance, 1 September, 1815. 


Sir,—The Board having ordered that the bene- 
fits of the Regulation of His Royal Highness the 
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Prince Regent with respect to a progressive | 


encrease of Pension for Wounded Officers of the | 
Army, and granting other advantages to the) 
Subalterns and Soldiers who were engaged in the | 
Battle of Waterloo, or in the Actions which’ 
immediately preceded it, communicated in a 
letter from the Secretary at War dated 31 July) 
1815 to Officers Commanding Regiments of the | 
Line to be extended to the Military Corps of the | 
Ordnance. 
I have the honor by the Boards Commands to | 
acquaint you therewith and to signify their 
desire that you will communicate the same in| 
Public Orders to the Royal Regiment of Artillery. | 

I have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) (©. A. OUVRY. 

Lieut. Genl. Macleod. 
&e., &c., &e. 

J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE Ivory GATE OF VIRGIL: ENGLISH 
MISCONCEPTION (12 S. ix. 84). — Even 
although some English writers imperfectly 
acquainted with Greek and Latin literature 
have confused the two gates of sleep, their 
knowledge of standard English authors 
ought to have prevented their making the 
mistake to which V. R. refers. Spenser, in 
canto i. of his ‘Faerie Queene,’ alludes 
correctly to the gate whence issue the false 
dreams. 

Archimago sends one of his * sprites ’’ to 
Morpheus for a “ fit false dreame that can 
delude the sleepers ”’ 

He making speedy way through spersed ayre, 

And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 

To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 


Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one faire fram’d of burnisht Yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast. 

The dream obtained, the sprite returns by 
the Yvorie dore.” 

It will be noticed that the other gate is 
described as being of ‘silver overcast,” not 
of horn. 

Sir Thomas Browne concludes his essay 
‘“*On Dreams ” as follows :— 

That some have never dreamed is as_ im- 
probable as that some have never laughed. 
That children dream not in some countries, with 
many more, are unto me sick men’s dreams; 
dreams out of the ivory gate, and visions before 
midnight. 

BuTTERWORTH. 


Manor OF CHURCHILL, Oxon (12 
vii. 47).—I can suggest an answer to my. 
query under this reference, at least as re-, 
gards the fate of the Court Rolls before | 
1689. It appears from a Chancery suit! 
(Bridges, 318/79) that the manor house at 
Sarsden, where the Churchill memorial, 
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records were presumably kept (for the 
Walters of Sarsden purchased that manor 
at Easter, 1689), was burnt down towards 
the close of the seventeenth century. Sir 
John Walter, the complainant, under date 
1704, states that he has not got the counter- 
part of one of his leases “as it was burnt 
about 20 years since when your orator’s 
father’s house was burnt at Sarsden.” A 
reference to Anthony & Wood’s diary 
shows that the correct date was 1689, just 
after the purchase of the manor, the entry 
“Nov. 6, 1689, the house of. Sir 


Churchill was burnt. His losses 20 thou- 
sand pounds. Rebuilt in 1693.” Sarsden 
is about a mile from Churchill, so it can 
hardly be the same fire (though the date— 
‘shortly before 1690 about the same) 
which is mentioned in another Chancery 
suit (Bridges, 165/65) which speaks of the 
‘‘late dreadful fire that happened in the 
said town of Churchill, where above half 
the town and the houses there standing 
were at that time consumed and _ burnt.” 
E. St. Brooks. 


State TRIALS IN WESTMINSTER HALL 
(12 S. viii. 371, 455)—In The Universal 
Magazine for April, 1776, is a ‘‘ Summary 
of the Trial of her Grace the Duchess of 
Kingston,” preceded by 

A plan of the Inner Court in Westminster 

Hall, as settled by the Board of Works, and ap- 
proved by his Grace the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, for the Trial of the Duchess of Kingston, 
April 15. 
In my copy of ‘The Trial,’ published by 
order of the House of Peers, 1776, .a former 
owner has inserted a carefully drawn plan 
of the ‘Inside of the Building for Trial of 
Peers in Westminster Hall, as on 16th 
April, 1765.” (This was the date of the 
trial of William 5th Lord Byron for killing 
William Chaworth in a duel.) 

Following this plan is a written descrip- 
tion of the order of procession from the 


steps leading up to the lobby of the 


Court of Requests to the House of Lords, 
and, after prayers, to the Court in- West- 
minster Hall, followed by instructions 
ending with “The Clerk of the Crown 
in the King’s Bench opens the Commission 
and reads it.” 

There are very few differences between 
the two plans. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing is that in the plan of the Kingston trial 
a bench or box appears as provided for 


= 
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the Queen. It is between the Archbishops’ 
and the Bishops’ benches. 

Written in pencil in my copy of the 
Kingston trial is ‘‘ Sir George Nayler’s copy 
with an extra drawing inserted by Sir 
George.” George Nayler was appointed 
York Herald in or about 1795. There can be 
little doubt that Sir George was the former 
owner. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Witp-catT ScHEME (12 S. ix. 11).—The 
following appears in ‘A Dictionary of 
Slang and Colloquial English, abridged 
from ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ by John 
8. Farmer and W. E. Henley, 1912 :— 

A bank in Michigan had a large vignette on its | 
notes representing a panther, familiarly called | 


_ a wild-cat. This bank failed, a large amount 


of its notes were in circulation, which were denomi- 
nated wild-cat money, and the bank issuing 
them the wild-cat bank. Other banks stopped | 
payment soon after, and the term became general 

in Michigan to denote banking institutions of. 
an unsound character. | 


ROBERT DE MORLEY AND ROBERT DE 
Montatt (12 S. vi. 312).—In a plea at 
Chester of 1405 concerning the advowson 


‘of Hawarden Church, Elizabeth, widow of 


William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 
being claimant against John de Stanley, 
chivaler, it was stated that Robert de 
Montalt presented one Robert de Watford 
to the rectory in the time of Edward II. 
From that Robert de Montalt the right 
descended to Robert de Morley, knight, as 
kinsman and heir, namely, son of Isabel, 
sister of the said Robert de Montalt. Sir 
Robert de Morley afterwards gave the 
same to Isabel, lately Queen of England, in 
exchange for the manor of Framelesden in 
Suffolk (Chester Plea Roll 109, m. 6). 
This plea is referred to in the pedigree of 
Montalt in Harl. MS., 1988, fo. 180 (174). 

It supplies the name (Isabel) missing in 
the deed of 1334 recited in Blomefield’s 
‘** Norfolk,” ix. 46, which is probably the 


‘deed of gift referred to above. According 


This is apparently quoted from John R. ¢o the inquisition taken after his death, 


Bartlett’s * Dictionary of American Words 
and Phrases’ (ed. of 1877); it may be that 
the original (1848) edition of Bartlett con- 
tained the passage. 

Farmer and Henley add, concerning the 
quotation: ‘Hence wild-cat currency, 
schemes, ete. (1842).” 

In Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang, Jargon and Cant,’ 1890, appears :— 

Wild-cat villages (American), places with odd 


names. The following are all in existence :— 


A.B.C., Accident, Axle-Town, &c., &c. 

No authority is quoted. Nothing is 

said about wild-cat money and the like. 
RosBeErtT PIERPOINT. 


DEMAGOGUE (12 S. viii. 447).—The Italian 


form appears in John Florio’s * Queen Anna’s 
New World of Words,’ 1611 :— 


Demagogia, turbulency, factiousnesse. Dema- 
gogo, a factious, turbulent man. 


’ The cognate Latin words are given in 


* Josephi Laurentii Lucensis, $.T.D., Amal- | 


thea Onomastica,’ Lucae, 1640 :— 

Demagogus, populi ductor, ut qui illi sit 
gratiosus, demagogia, populi ductio. 

It was not long before the adages collected 
by Cousin were absorbed in the book of 
* Adagia Erasmi,’ &c. The extract given by 
E. W. appears in the 1599 edition under 
*Facundia.’” In the ‘Elenchus et Series 
hujus operis ’ one of the items is :— 

Gilberti Cognati Adagiorum ovAdAoyh, juxta locos 
etiam disposita. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Robert de Montalt died in December, 1329, 
‘and his heir was Robert de Morley, the 
‘exact kinship not being recorded Cal. 
p.m.,” vii. 471). 

The reported exchange for Framsden 
| raises a doubt, for this was a Montalt manor, 
{held of the earldom of Chester. In later 
_ times it belonged to the Morleys. 

J. J. B. 


| Dr. ARNDELL, Hopart (12 S. viii. 410).— 
,The family of Arndell, apothecaries, was 
connected with those of Carter of Totten- 
ham and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, and of 
Price of Radnorshire, by marriage. 

John Carter, farmer and gentleman, of 
Hanger’s Green, Tottenham High Cross, by 
his will, 368 Warburton, dated March 13, 
1773, proved in September, 1779, left, inter 
‘alia, to his daughter, Mary Ann, wife of 
Thos. Arndell, apothecary of Moorfields. 
I can assist with the pedigree of this John 
Carter if necessary. 

His son, of Staple’s Inn and Tottenham, 
died in 1798. His will is 16 Howe, P.C.C. 
| In 1781, Thos. Arndell, then of Buck’s 
_Row, Hoxton, was legatee of Geo. Carter of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, butcher. 
| Thos. Arndell died in 1792, leaving a 
'widow, Mary Ann, and a son, Benjamin, 
‘sometime resident upon his bequeathed 
estate at Leddicoat, near Shepden, in the 
county of Hereford. The town residence of 
‘himself and his widowed mother was at 


| 
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Great College Street, Westminster, where 

she died in 1797, survived by her son 

Benjamin and her daughter Ann. One of 

her bequests is to Thos. Holt, apothecary. 

Will, 583 Exeter. J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


BaptisM OF INFANT ON ITS MOTHER'S 
CorFIn (12 S. vii. 490).—This custom still 
obtains in.Sutherland. The wife of my 
gamekeeper died there shortly after the 
birth of 
that the baby was to be baptized on the 
coffin—or that the bowl for baptism was to 
be placed on the coffin ; T am not quite sure 
which, and, in the mournful circumstances, 
did not like to make any inquiries savouring 
of curiosity of the bereaved husband. 

A. R. 


Emerson’s ‘EnouisH Traits’ (12 8. 
v. 234; vi. 9).—No. 4, at the first reference. 
Alfieri thought Italy and England the only 
countries worth livingin. This, as Mr. 
FLETCHER suggests, was taken from the 
Autobiography. Emerson’s acknowledged 
preference for English translations makes it 
probable that he used C. Edwards Lester’s, 
published at New York in 1845. See 
* Period Third,’ chap. vi. :— 

In fact, after much travelling and observation, 
the only two European countries I have left with 
a desire to see again are England and Italy. In 
the former, art has conquered and transformed 
nature; in the latter nature has always robustly 
struggled in a thousand different ways to take 
vengeance on her often unhappy, and always in- 
operative governments. 

He writes in the same chapter :— 

From that time I felt a desire to live always in 
England. Not that I liked Englishmen indivi- 
dually very much (although decidedly more than 
Frenchmen, being better men), but the situation 
of the country, its simple customs, its beautiful 
and modest women and girls, and, above all, its 


liberty made me entirely forget the unpleasantness ' 


of the climate, the melancholy that always hoops 
you up there, and the outrageous cost of living. 


Earlier in the same chapter, after speaking 


of the prosperity of England, he had said :— 


All these substantial and solid advantages, so 


peculiar to that free and happy country, en- 


raptured my mind at first sight, and during two 


subsequent visits I never had occasion to change 


my opinion. 


But in the description of the visit which he| 
made to London with the Countess of Albany | 


in the spring of 1791 (‘Period Fourth,’ 
chap. xxi.) his praise has become decidedly 
fainter 

IT had still some admiration for the government. 
but the climate and the artificial manner of life I 


er child, and her husband told me | 


| found more intolerable than ever—always at the 
' table—out of bed till two or three in the morning 
—a life at war with letters, genius, and health. [ 
began to feel once more twinges of the gout, which 
| in that blessed Island is absolutely indigenous, and 
| when the first novelty was over the Countess was 
| anxious to quit the country. 
' No. 8, at the second reference. Mr. 
FLETCHER asks whether Romilly ever sug- 
-gested, as an expedient for clearing the 
arrears of business in Chancery, the Chan- 
cellor’s staying away entirely from his Court. 
Emerson, apparently, was thinking of a 
passage in Sir Samuel Romilly’s ‘ Memoirs,” 
1840, vol. ii., p. 421, where he writes in the 
Diary of his Parliamentary Life, under 
Nov. 28, 1811 :— 
The Lord Chancellor has, in the course of this 
| Michaelmas Term, been prevented from attending 
the Court for above a week by ill health. His 
place was supplied as usual by the Master of the 
Rolls, who heard so many causes and made such 
progress in the Chancellor’s paper, that 
he discontinued his sitting, in order to give the 
parties in the remaining causes time enough to 
prepare themselves to have their causes heard. If, 
among the expedients which have been thought of 
for clearing the present arrear of business, one 
should suggest that of the Chancellor’s staying 
away entirely from his Court, it would be con- 
sidered as a jest. The truth, however, is that this 
would be so effectual an expedient, that, if the 
Lord Chancellor were only confined to his room 
by illness for two successive terms, there is no 
doubt that all the arrear of business, except the 
Bankrupt and Lunatic Petitions, and the Appeals 
(which the Master of the Rolls cannot hear), would 
be entirely got rid of. 
In another place, when mentioning Mr. 
M. A. Taylor’s motion in the House of Com- 
mons for the appointment of a committee 
‘to inquire into the state of the appeals in the 
House of Lords, and of causes in the Court 
of Chancery, he notes :— 

I said of the Chancellor all the good that can 
be said of him, and I only hinted at his defects. 
I observed of him, that, in point of learning in 
every part of his profession, and in talents, he had 
hardly been surpassed by any of his predecessors ; 
and that, in anxiety to do justice to the suitors of 

his Court, he had perhaps never been equalled ; 
‘that he carried this merit to an excess, and that 


‘his fault was over anxiety to do justice in each 
particular case, without considering how many 
other causes are waiting to be decided. 
The Chancellor was Lord Eldon. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, ‘“‘ REFINED INTRI- 
GANTE ”’ (12 S. ix. 51).—One version of this 
lady’s story is given by J. H. Castéra in his 
‘Histoire de Catherine II.,’ livre sixiéme, 
vol. ii., pp. 79-90, in the 1808 (Paris) edition. 
See also the section ‘La Princesse Russe,’ 
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pp. 161-172 in vol. iii. of Joseph Gorani’s tbe orthodox explanation of the nickname 


‘Mémoires secrets et critiques des Cours, 


des Gouvernements, et des Mceurs des prin- 


cipaux Etats de l'Italie,’ Paris, 1793. Fur- 


to be that in the * Richardsoniana ’ :— 
There was an old goat that used to roam about 


| the privy-garden to which they had given this 


ther references are given in the ‘ Nouvelle name; a rank lecherous devil, that everybody 


Biographie Générale, under ‘ Elisabeth) 
Tavakanof’ (1755-1777). But she is prob-| 


ably familiar to English readers from the 


account in Sir N. W. Wraxall’s ‘ Historical | 
Memoirs.’ See ‘ Part the First,’ pp. 112-. 


118, in the edition of 1904. Wraxall had 


British Consul at Leghorn, at the time when 
the supposed Princess was kidnapped by 
Alexius Orlov. 


shory -could Charles’s particular style of ugliness 


She be called that of a frog ? 


beth one of three children of the Russian 
Empress Elizabeth by Razumovsky. 


was brought up in Russia under the name) 


knew and used to stroke, because he was good- 
humoured and familiar ; and so they applied this 
name to Charles. 

See p. 180 of Peter Cunningham's ‘ Nell 
Gwyn, edited by Gordon Goodwin. The 
name has also been derived from “ an ill- 


discussed her story with Sir John Dick, favoured but famous horse in the Royal 


_ Mews,” p. 84 of the same work. The King’s 


remark to Riley, who had painted his por- 
trait, is well known: ‘Is that like me? 
Then, odds fish! Iam anugly fellow.” But 


The writer of the first of the two letters 


of the Princess Tarakhanov. When twelve reprinted from ‘N. & Q.,' 18, ii. 74, could 
years of age she was seized by Prince ' hardly be confusing Charles IT. with Charles I. 
Chavles Radziwill and carried to Rome.| But it is difficult to see how the son’s name 


Radziwill, exasperated by the Empress 


Catherine’s treatment of Poland, conceived 


the design of putting forward the girl as a 
claimant to the throne. Alexius Orlov was 
commissioned by Catherine to kidnap Eliza- 
beth and bring her to St. Petersburg. He 
efiected his purpose by an_ unscrupulous 
process of deceit, including a sham marriage. 
He took Elizabeth to Leghorn, where she 
visited a Russian squadron, was put in 
chains and conveyed to St. Petersburg, and 
died there after some years of imprisonment, 
being beaten to death according to one ver- 
sion, according to another drowned in her 
dungeon by the rising of the Neva. Sir 
John and Lady Dick were accused of heart- 
less cruelty in assisting Orlov in his design. 
Several romances, says the ‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,’ were written about her, 


the Empress Elizabeth (‘The Daughter of 
Peter the Great’) tells us that though the 
Empress was probably married to Razu- 
movsky, “there were no children of the 
marriage,” and that “the mythical Tara- 
khanovs are an invention of credulous gossip- 
mongers’ ; and Sir John Dick had assured 


Wraxall that the “ Princess”’ was merely | 


Radziwill’s mistress. EDWARD BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


“ A FROG HE WOULD A-WOOING GO” (12S. 
ix. 51, 95).—What is the authority for the’ 
statement that “ King Charles [the Second] 
was always called ‘Old Rowley’ because 
of his likeness to afrog’? ?_ I had supposed 


of ‘‘ Old Rowley” can be an argument for 
the baliad’s being occasioned by Charles the’ 
First’s Spanis1 adventure. 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


ROBERT JOHNSON, GOVERNOR OF SOUTH 
CaRoLina (12 S. viii. 449, 514).— In asingle 
copy I possess of The South Carolina His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine for 
October, 1911 (published quarterly by the 
South Carolina Historical Society, Charles- 
ton, 8.C.), is a list of ‘“* Carolina Wills proved 
in the P.C.C., recorded in Somerset House, 
London, of testators belonging to Carolina ”’ ; 
and amongst them is, “ 1735, 172 Ducie, 
Robt. Johnson, Govr. of 8.C.” I regret 
that I cannot assist G.F.R.B. further in the 
matter, but if he will write to the Seere- 


_tary of the above-mentioned society he 
But, alas! Mr. R. Nisbet Bain in his Life of. 


will obtain all the information he is in search 
of. The address is “ care of Walker, Evans 
and Cogswell Co., Publishers, Charleston, 
South Carolina, U.S.A.” D. K. T. 


ORMISTON OF ORMISTON, HADDINGTON- 
SHIRE (12 S. ix. 50).—The arms of Ormiston 
(of that ilk, Co. Haddington), as given in 
Burke’s ‘ General Armoury,’ are :—Argent 


‘three p2licans vulning themselves, gules. 
I think, therefore, probably the pedigree 


has been registered at the Lyon Office, Edin- 
burgh, or the Heralds’ College, London, and 
would no doubt be mentioned in books 
relating to the county. 
Lreonarp C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
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VERSES WANTED : CONJUGAL SQUABBLES| 

(12 8. ix. 53).—This story in verse will be 

found in No. 2 of The Tatler, April 14, 1709. 
Dreco. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL | 
Writers: BrocRaPatcaL WANTED 
(12 8. ix. 52, 96).—Henry Dethick, Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle, was collated in October, | 
1588, and resigned in 1597. He had been ap- 
pointed Chancellor, Vicar General and Official 
Principal in February, 1586, but had resigned 
these offices in 1588, on being appointed 
Archdeacon. On resigning the archdeaconry, 
in 1597, he was again appointed Chancellor. 
and held the office as late as 1606. This 
information is condensed from an article 
by the late Chancellor Prescott in the Trans- . 
actions of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
vol. xi., new series. 

According to Anthony Wood, he was 
M.A. and LL.B. (the titles given him by 
Chancellor Prescott), but Wood says that, 
although in 1581 Dethick supplicated for 
the degree of Doctor of Law, he could not 
find evidence of his being admitted. 

I do not know whether he was the man 
who signed the dedication of the work 
named by vour correspondent. DIEGO. 


2. Evelyn writes in his Diary under June 9, | 
1698 :— 

To Deptford, to see how miserably the Czar 
aad left my house, after three months making it 
his Court. I got Sir Christopher Wren, the King’s 
Surveyor, and Mr. London, his gardener, to go 
and estimate the repairs, for which they allowed 
£150 in their report. to the Lords of the Treasury. 
A note of Mr. Austin Dobson’s identifies 
this Mr. London with George London, and 
refers to Evelyn’s entry under April 24, 
1694, where he carries an acquaintance 
to see Brompton Park, where he was in admira- 
tion of the store of rare plants, and the method he 
found in that noble nursery, and how well it was | 
cultivated. 

Mr. Dobson notes on Brompton Park, 
‘“* Between Knightsbridge and Kensington,” 
but now built over. It belonged to Henry | 
Wise, 1653-78, afterwards gardener to Queen | 
Anne and George I., and one of the firms of | 
London and Wise, the nursery gardeners 
mentioned in No. 5 of The Spectator. 
Evelyn refers to them in his ‘ Advertisement’ | 
to La Quintinye’s ‘Compleat Gardener,’ | 
1693. 

No. 5 of The Spectator is one in which 
Addison ridicules the Italian opera :— 

J hear there is a treaty on foot between London , 
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and Wise (who will be appointed gardeners of the 
playhouse) to furnish the opera of Rinaldo and 
Armida with an orange grove; and that the next 
time it is acted, the singing-birds will be personated 
by tom-tits. 

Epwarp BENSLy. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH (12 S. viii. 449; ix. 
97).—Your correspondent H. C. N is pro- 
bably not aware that in the United States it 
is incorrect to use the plural number in speak- 
ing of the United States as a nation, as was 
the case in President Harding’s Address to 
Congress. Had he said the “* United States 
mean,”’ it would have denoted the intention 
of each individual State. He was speaking 
for the nation as a whole, and consequently 
used the singular number. The question 
as to whether the singular or plural number 
shouid be used after the words “ United 
States’ was thrashed out years ago, and 
decided that, when speaking of the States 
as a nation, the singular number was cor- 


i rect. 


The use of the adverb “ illy ” is in fre- 
quent, if not common, use in the United 
States. F. Crarts. 

6, Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 


In regard to the use of the word “ illy,” 
this extract from a letter of a distinguished 
member of our United States Senate may 


be of interest 


“Tlly’’ is not to me a good word. I should 
not use it myself as an adverb, but should use the 
word “ill”? in that capacity. It is, however, an 
old and entirely legitimate word. I see on glane- 
ing at the dictionary that they quote its use in 
Strype’s ‘Memorials’ and also from an Eliza- 
bethan writer, in Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ also 
they quote Southey, who is comparatively recent 
and who certainly knew how to write. He says, 
“TT have illy spared ...’’ Nevertheless I do 


_not admire it, but I think it is entirely correct. 


C. E. 8. 


GLEANING BY THE Poor (12 S. ix. 70, 
112).—I think Mr. Watwace wants Rex v 
Price (4 Burrow’s Reports, 1925), in 1766, and 
Steel v. Houghton (1 Henry Blackstone’s 
Reports, 51), in 1788. H. C- N. 


TantTary Bosus (12 S. ix. 71).—This 
word is a provincialism in Somerset, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall. It appears in the 
following forms :—Tantarabolus, Tankera- 
bogus, Tantarabobs, Tanterabolus, Tantra- 
bobus and Tantrumbolus, and represents a 
name for the devil; a bogy. I have, how- 


ever, met with another variant of the word, 
“tanterboming,” meaning crooked; out of 
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place. A correspondent to the ‘ Devon- 
shire Association Proceedings’ in May, 1899, 
Savs :— 

This word was used by an old man at Church- 
stanton, who became shy when questioned about 
it, but he admits that the word is in common 
use in Churchstanton and the neighbourhood. I 
first heard it from his son, who was in my employ, 
about six or seven years since. He had fixed a 
stone in my garden, and I made him alter it, 
after which he said that ‘it did not look so 


tanterboming,’”’ meaning that it was not so much 


awry. 
The word is also seen to have been in 
common use among the middle and lower 
class in the Tiverton district. It is applied 
to anything which happens to be faulty, 
or in any way not as it should be. Now, 
in my native county, Somerset, ‘“ Tantry 
Boamer”’ was used in the Wincanton neigh- 
bourhood in the following connexion: A 
would say to B, ‘I know how long I shall 
live.” Bwould ask A, “ How long is that ?” 
To which A would reply, ‘“* As long as Tantry 
Boamer, who lived till he died.”” Elworthy, 
in his ‘ Dialect of West Somerset,’ under 
the heading ‘‘ Tantarabobus,” says:—‘‘ Name 
for the devil—usually preceded by ‘ old’ 
(very common).” 
W. G. Witiis Watson. 
Pinhoe. 


See Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
where the meanings given are (1) the devil, 
(2) a bogy, (3) a noisy, playful child. It 
appears to be of west-country origin. 


[See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. vi. 5, 59, 331; 8S. 


xii. 268, 332; 10S. ii. 480.] 


Butt Woman (12 8. x. 72).—Butt is one 
ot the several names we have for a hassock, 
and the ‘ E.D.D.,’ which defines butt-woman 
as “a sextoness, female verger or pew- 
opener,” has a quotation that states she 


is sometimes spoken of as the butty-woman, | 


and that one of her duties is to beat the 
dust out of the butts. ‘N. & Q.’ bears 
testimony to the same effect (7S. x. 146). 
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“tutt.”” Presumably a butt woman ”’ was 

, one who cleaned the church, and not a 

sexton. W. J.S. 
Newquay, Cornwall. 


The woman who attended to the hassoeks 
(formerly called “ butts” in the West of 
England), cleaned the church, and assisted 
the verger or pew-opener. See ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under Butt, sb. 10 

Winterton, Lines. 


See Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary :— 
Butt=A kneeling cushion or hassock used in 
churches. 
Butt-woman=a sextoness, female verger, or 
pew-opener. 
V. B. C.-B. 


Book Borrowers (12 8. viii, 208, 253, 
278, 296, 314, 334, 350, 377, 394, 417, 456, 
477).—The following lines are from Messrs. 
Christie’s catalogue of July 25, 1921 :— 

Cook (Capt. JAMES, circumnavigator) ARITH- 
METICAL TRIGONOMETRY — ARITHMETICAL 
DIALLING: ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, very 
carefully written on 97 pp. (13 by 8 inches), 
within ruled borders, in red and black ink, 
with elaborate and beautifully drawn dia- 
grams ; folio, in old brown paper wrappers 

1763 
The first page of this interesting MS. 
contains the writer’s name and date 1763 
within an ornamental panel, above and 
below which are the following verses :— 
“If you by chance do find this Book 
Which in the same you now do Look, 
I pray return it unto me 
Whose name is underneath you see. 
“ This Book my name shall ever have 
When I am dead and in my grave 
And greedy worms my body eate 
Still hear you read my name compleate. 
November 10th, 1763.” 
ANDREW OLIVER. 


Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


*“Mark RUTHERFORD ” (12 S. viii. 231, 
278).—It might be useful to Mr. A. K. 


_CHIGNELL to know that the collection of 


I doubt the correctness of the etymology books of W. Hale White were included in 


which is suggested. St. SwirHry. 


In the west country a straw hassock 
used to be called a “butt.” In the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts for St. Columb Minor, 
Cornwall (1701), is the entry, “ Paid for 
butts for ye church, 3s.” Probably these 
buttlike hassocks were for the parson or 
the clerk. Later in the eighteenth century 
the word disappears and we find the word 


corrections by the author. A word should 


Sotheby’s sale on Jan. 14, 1914, and a 
perusal of the catalogue would no doubt be 
illuminating concerning the literary inclina- 
tions of “ Mark Rutherford”; e.g., he had 
many of the works of Spinoza, including the 
1674 edition of the ‘ Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.’ In thissale there was also included, 
in Lot 255, W. H. W.’s translation of Spinoza’s 
‘Ethic,’ proof of a third edition with MS. 
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also be mentioned here of the sale (Sotheby’s, 
Nov. 27, 1913) of W. H. W.’s Autograph 
Letters and MSS., comprising Browning, 
Swinburne, Ruskin and others of that 
eycle. conclusion, therg is Ruskin’s 
~ Dilecta’ (Parts I. and II.), which was pub- 
lished by George Allen in 1886 (Orpington, 
Kent), “illustrating Preterita,’? as the 
title page has it, in which W. H. W. has 
from his place of privilege at the Admiralty 
given some data on Turner’s ‘ Téméraire.’ 
W. 
126, Inchmery Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Otp Sone WantTED (12 S. viii. 250, 
299, 315, 374, 455)—This is to be found 
in ‘The Jubilee Singers,’ 1873, p. 200. 
There are three verses—that quoted by 
J. W. F. being the third—and a chorus. 
The first English edition of ‘The Jubilee 
Singers’ was that of 1873, and, besides the 
words and music, it comprises a full nar- 
ration of the institution of Fisk University, 
and personal histories of the several freed 
slaves who formed the ‘ Jubilee Singers.’ It 
should be noted that their first visit to England 
was in May, 1873, and that the record of 
their singing before Queen Victoria, the 
Prince of Wales (the late Edward the Peace- 
maker), Mr. W. E. Gladstone, and other august 
persons in Willis’ss Rooms and elsewhere 
is one of the happiest episodes any imagina- 
tion could fancy. At the risk of the editor 
cutting it out for paucity of space I will 
give a meagre outline :— 

On Her Majesty’s arrival at the Rooms the 
Duke of Argyll informed the Singers that Her 
Majesty would be pleased to see them in an ad- 
joining room, and at his request they first sang 
* Steal away to Jesus,’ ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ and 
* Go down, Moses.’ 

On another memorable occasion Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone were giving a lunch at their residence, 
Carlton House Terrace, to their Royal Highnesses 


the Prince and Princess of Wales and other | 
The Singers 


members of the Royal Family. 
were present to entertain the guests with Jubilee 
songs, and it is related how H.R.H. The Prince 
of Wales, looking over the book of songs, called 
for ‘ No more auction-block for me.’ 

{Thus the 1897 edition, Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

In conclusion, should J. W. F. desire 
the words and music of the principal songs 
(including ‘He arose’), they are obtain- 
able, I believe, still from the present Mayor 
of Bromley, Kent, W. J. Gibbs, Esq., from 
whom I obtained a copy in 1914 to add 
to my copies of various editions. This 


edition contains 140 pieces, but not the 
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narrative and history of the movement; 
in the edition of Hodder and Stoughton 
just mentioned the history alone occupies 
156 pages, and the pieces carry the book 
to its conclusion at p. 311. 
W. Wits CrInTon. 
126, Inchmery Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


SMALLEST Pic or A Litter (12 S. viii. 331, 
376, 395, 417, 435, 453, 473, 497; ix. 15, 94).— 
The language seems to lack a noun for 
deficiency in size or development, and‘ the 
origin of local makeshifts would be a study in 
itself. They seem to be marvellous in num- 
ber and unlikeness one tothe other. J. T. F., 
however, who quotes ‘“ reckling,” may be 
interested in the Scottish ‘‘ wreg,”’ an expres- 
sion in common use (at least in Fifeshire 
fifty years ago) for a variety of abnormal 
objects, pigs included. To show its plenitude, 
Scotch had also an adjective, “ mizety,” 
meaning pined or diminutive, which ad- 
heres to the rule of non-resemblance among 
such words. At the same time I see in 


|Cleishbotham’s Handbook ‘“ wregh” for a 
niggard. Unlike wreg,” this is probably 
/guttural in sound. In signification the 
| Sw. vrak,” trash, given in the ‘ Century 
‘Dictionary’ s.v. “wreck,” is the closest 
|parallel Compare ‘wrack and ruin.” 
“Rack,” a little rabbit, may point to 
separate etymology for ‘“‘wreg’’ and “ reck- 
ling.” 
South Africa. 


Lone Marriep Lire (12 8. ix. 95).— 
The enclosed paragraph appeared in Lloyd's 
Weekly News (Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 12, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C.), about 
1909 (?) :— 

When Humboldt was at Lima, he saw the 
‘funeral of an Indian, one Hilario Pari, who was 
/born 143 years earlier, and whose wife had died 
‘at 117, after 90 years of wedlock. 

See my article re ‘ Extraordinary Married 
Couples’ (7 8. xi. 144) just ,thirty years 
ago. F. L. TAvaRe. 


Manchester. 


De VaLera (12 S. ix. 72, 99).—Mr. AN- 
DREW DE TERNANT’S answer to this query, 
however interesting, is somewhat too vague 
for the purpose. Most of what he gives us 
can be found+-and a great.deal more—in | 
books of reference. 

Could Mr. pe TERNANT give us proof of 
his assertion :—‘‘ The founder of the noble 
branch, of which the present-day Mr. de 
‘Valera is a descendant, was Don Diego de 
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Valera, born at Cuenca, 1412; d. about 
1482 °° ? 

That would be to the purpose. 

The proved line of descent and the names 
and occupations of his near progenitors 
are what is needed to clinch the matter. 
From the middle of the fifteenth century 
to the present day leaves a long gap. 

It is this gap that I am endeavouring to 
bridge. W. DEL Court. 

47, Blenheim Cresent, W.11. 


War Portents (12 S. viii. 329, 375).— 
As the Germans are said to do with 
the silk-tails, so the Chinese believed 
anciently in the Pallas sand-grouse (Syrraptes 
paradoxus Pallas), foretelling by their 
southerly arrival in multitudes the irrup- 
tion of the Tuh-Kiueh horde, whence its 
names “ 'Tuh-Kiueh-tsioh ” (literally, Turk’s 
sparrow) and “ Kau-chi” (literally, Intruder’s 
pheasant (Li Shi-Chin, ‘System of Materia 
Medica,’ 1578, xlviii.). It is figured in 
Yule’s ‘The Book of Ser Marco Polo,’ 1871, 
vol. i., p. 240, and the ‘Cambridge Natural 
History,’ 1909, vol. ix., p. 323. Several 
Instances of its irruptions into Europe, 
Great Britain and Tobad included, are 
given in the latter work. 


Kumacust MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Destrep (12 S. viii. 211; ix. 
59).—In the churchyard of Bolsover, Derby- 
shire, is an epitaph which is an abbreviated 
version of that to Geo. Routleigh :— 


Here lies in a horizontal position 
the outside case of 
THomAs HINDE 
Clock and Watchmaker 
who departed this life 
Wound up in hope 
of being taken in hand 
by his Maker 
and being thoroughly cleaned 
Repaired and set agoing 
in the World to come 
on the 15th of Aug. 1830 
in the 19th year of his age. 


V. B. CROoWTHER-BEYNON. 


Rotes on Books. 


A History of Pisa: Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies. By_ William Heywood. (Cambridge 
University Press, 21s. Fg | 

In William Heywood, who died just over two 

years ago, the world has lost a fine scholar and an 

extraordinary man. E. H., in a_ biographical 
note prefixed to this, his posthumous work, gives 

a few particulars of his varied life as lawyer, 


cow-puncher, magistrate, and historian. And 
those who know his previous works on medieval 
Italy— A Pictorial Chronicle of Siena,’ ‘ Palio 
and Ponte,’ and the ‘ History of Perugia ’—will be 
aware how well he combined the patience and 
minuteness of the investigator with full-blooded, 
almost romantic, love of the beauty, natural 
and artistic, of the Italy where he passed the last 
years of his eventful and enterprising life. 

As historian, his special gift, perhaps, was his 
power of taking his course clearly through a 
tangle of facts and influences. And no gift is 
more valuable to a historian of medieval Italy. 
The story of Pisa, from the very early days 
(before the Trojan War !) when she was founded 
on the seashore, is fairly plain sailing through 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when her 
chief task was the harrying of the Paynims, and 
their removal, step by step, from Sardinia, from 
Sicily and from the Balearic Isles. Quarrels 
with Genoa and other Italian centres were not 
wanting in those early days; but with Mr. Hey- 
wood’s eighth chapter we are plunged “ into the 
vortex ”’ of Italian strife, and very soon, with the 
advent of the struggle between Guelf and Ghibel- 
line, political trouble joins with old commercial 
rivalry to complicate the history of all Italian 
states, and that of Pisa no less than the others. 
Mr. Heywood carries the history down to 1406, 
when this gallant, sea-loving, independent people 
fell into the hands of Florence. ‘“‘ She regained 
her independence,” writes Mr. Heywood, “in 
1494, and, between 1499 and 1505, withstood three 
sieges and repulsed three attacking armies. Of 
these things t hope to write hereafter, if I shall 
so long live.’? Students of medieval Italy and 
all who care for the welfare of the science and art 
of history must regret that death should have 
prevented the fulfilment of that task by the man 
best equipped of all living historians both in 
learning and in literary power to do it. well. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of pertinent pictures and other works of 
art in Pisa (the Campanile, of course, is_not 
forgotten); and there is a useful map of Pisa 
and Tuscany and a good bibliographical appendix. 


Epilegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. By 
Jane Ellen Harrison. (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis very interesting little book winds up, for 
the present, those studies in Greek religion which 
began with Miss Harrison’s ‘ Prolegomena’ and 
went on in ‘ Themis.’ Readers of those books, 
who are many, will know that Miss Harrison 
studies Greek religion in the light of ethnology 
and folk-lore, and also in the light thrown on the 
human mind by recent studies in psychology. 
The special object of the new book is to sum up, 
to begin with, the primitive ritual by which men 
tried to ensure fertility in man, beast and field, 
and to lead us on through stages of religious 
development until we come to religion as we know 
it to-day. In the section on Primitive Ritual 
there are four headings: one explaining totem, 
tabu and exogamy; the second dealing with 
initiation ceremonies ; the third with the Medicine- 
Man and the King-God; and the fourth with the 
fertility play or Year-drama. Of the four, the 
weakest is that concerning the Medicine-Man 
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and the King-God—not that Miss Harrison’s 
argument is there weaker than elsewhere (she 
argues well, though her conclusions are sure 
to find opponents among other students of the 
Subject), but because for some reason she has 
set it out a little scantily and perfunctorily. 
The last section of the book, which leads us up 
to her “ philosophy of religion,” so to call it, 
owes some good points to the psychology of the 
psycho-analysts and to the writings of a Russian 
philosopher, Soloviév. It presents its case clearly, 
and no religious differences of opinion can obscure 
the fact that the theory, in the end, makes for 
righteousness, 


Ann Dutton: A Life and Bibliography. B 
J. C. Whitebrook. 


THE earlier volumes of our present Series contain 
many references to the career and the publica- 
tions of this worthy but strange woman. One’s 
understanding of a-religious leader or movement 
remains superficial so long as it lacks some definite 
acquaintance with the disciples acted upon, 
and the student of English Dissent—especially 
if Wesley and Whitefield particularly engage him 
—will find some attention to Ann Dutton worth 
while. The psychologist whose interest lies 
somewhere near the borders of religious mania 
may also find his account here. Mr. Whitebrook 
is entitled to the gratitude of both, for he has 
collected all there is to collect about his subject, 
put it together in about a score of readable 
pages, and contrived, by his pleasant humour, 

give Mrs. Ann Dutton such an amount of 
individuality and distinctness as gives her value 
in her place in the background of the picture 
to which she belongs. She seems to have been 
a pretty young woman, and for some years the 
happy and more or less ordinary wife of an ordi- 
nary man; and as an old woman she is spoken of 
as “ si ly patient and well-living.’”’ Her poeti- 
cal ‘‘ Narration” ran into a sixth edition, and, 
judging of it from the specimens Mr. Whitebrook 
gives us, throws a mournful light on the literary 
quality of Supra-lapsarian Calvinism in_ those 
days. Fifty-three i compose the Biblio- 
graphy, which it must have been a laborious 
task to compile—a work, however, sure to be 
appreciated by the curious. 

The pamphlet may be obtained from Messrs. 
A. W. Cannon and Co., 16, Market Place, Oxford 
Circis. W., for the sum of one shilling post free. 


Obituary. 


WILLIAM JACKSON PIGOTT. 


WE are sorry to have to announce the death of 
our old and valued correspondent, William 
Jackson Pigott, only son of the late William and 
Mary Pigott, of Tincurry, Co. Tipperary, and for- 
merly of Dellbrook, Co. Dublin. He died on 
J = 26 last, and is interred in Kilmegan Church- 


_ He a fund of out-of-the-way genealo- 
gical and biographical knowledge, and while he 


enjoyed supplying fellow-workers with informa- 
tion through them. We are sure that many of 
our correspondents feel some personal share in 
our regret upon hearing of his death. 


We have to thank Messrs. Bernaw and Bernaw 
for the following extract from The South African 
Motorist oflast July. Some of our correspondents 
may be glad to have our founder and his well- 
known rhyme récalled to their minds in a some- 
what fresh connexion :— 

“ An 1826 edition [of ‘ Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton ’] has been kindly shown us by Mr. Theo. 
Secretan, of Belgravia, Johannesburg, with whom 
(and with Mr. ude Wright and the late Mr. E. 
A. Halliwell) we had happy fishing days on the 
Klip River, near Meyerton, as far back as 1904, 
1905, and 1906. Mr. Secretan’s copy is slightly 
larger (same publisher). It was a gift to him 
by his grandfather in the seventies, the old 
gentleman remarking that the book was worth 
£5 then. The grandfather’s name was Mr. 
William J. Thoms, and a photograph of him 
appears as a book-plate on the inside cover. 
He was of the House of Lords, 
and he indited four lines which in later years 
he added to the book-plate, with his photo :— 


‘* If you would fain know more 
Of him whose photo here is: 
He coined the word ‘ Folk Lore,’ 
And started Notes and Queries.” 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishers’”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.0.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
°N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


When answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

L. H. CHAMBERs is requested to be kind enough 
to submit the MSS. that he mentions. 

CoRRIGENDA.—12 S. viii. 429, col. ii., 1. 10 
from bottom, for ‘Siih-kai-kinen-yih-Sian” 
read Sith-kai-kiuen-yih-siau ; 1. 6 from bottom, 


used our columns for his own researches, he also 


for “ Gung’”’ read Sung. 
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The Completzon 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... ae £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple or 19 5 0 
Full Leather ss 22 00 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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